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Day-to-day headlines about world affairs are 
like the tip of an iceberg. They indicate the 
dangers we face, the problems we must tackle 
today, the issues that may emerge tomorrow. 
We must look below the surface if we are to 
understand the full import of world events and 
the hard facts on the basis of which a nation must 
reach foreign-policy decisions. This book probes 
into the main factors behind the headlines. 
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Mainsprings of 
World Politics 


by Brooks Emeny 
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THE BASIC FACTORS AND FORCES OF CONTEMPORARY world affairs 
derive from the permanent elements of land and people, from 
inheritances of past institutions, and from newly developed cir- 
cumstances of the present that affect the future. All these have a 
direct bearing on the problems of American foreign policy. 

To the student of world affairs the dominating factor of our 
times is atomic energy. It is here to stay, moreover, unless or until 
it is used to destroy its creators. Every problem of world relations 
must be weighed in atomic terms. For, although circumstances 
never seemed more conducive to war, large-scale war between 
great powers is no longer tenable. Ours, then, is an unprecedented 
dilemma of survival in peace or the annihilation of all that makes 
survival worthwhile. We may try to hide from this hideous reality 
or simply ignore it, thus writing our doom. The alternative is to 
lessen world tension and create an environment in which nations 


can live in peace. 
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War and the Great Powers 

Although war as an instrument of policy is inherent in the 
nation-state system, it is of critical importance for contemporary 
world relations only when the great powers are involved. For the 
great powers alone possess the industries essential for the exten- 
sive manufacture of modern arms. The smaller states find them- 
selves in a position of virtually complete dependence. They have 
become the hapless and helpless victims of the nation-state system. 

Not all the great powers have habitually resorted to war as a 
matter of choice. At any time in history there have been great 
powers who desired merely the maintenance of the status quo— 
of existing conditions, on the ground that they best serve their 
national interests. Some great powers, however, have sought to 
challenge the status quo in the name of nationalism or of the 
necessities of economic expansion, or for ideological and im- 
perialist purposes. 

To the student of world affairs it is evident that today, as in 
other periods of history, there are two mutually exclusive ex- 
pressions of national policy of different states: those which are 
expansionist and those which are nonexpansionist. Today the one 
group—the Communist world—aims to destroy or absorb the other 
—the free world—by whatever means are available. But since the 
age of technology and the atom no longer make war tenable as an 
instrument of national policy, the question is how the opposing 
groups of nations, aggressive and nonaggressive, can resolve their 
conflicting aims by means other than war. 


International Government and Law 

While wars have become more extended and devastating, there 
have also been considerable developments in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and the techniques of international organiza- 
tion. Since the writings of Grotius some 300 years ago, a large 
body of public and international law has evolved. The conduct 
of nations has become more regularized in many respects through 
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universally accepted treaty engagements. But unlike domestic law, 
such rules of conduct have not had the sanction of a police power. 
The only sanction of international law in the last analysis has 
been the voluntary acceptance and goodwill of the sovereign 
states themselves. 

Similarly, in the realm of international government an impres- 
sive growth in administrative techniques and arbitration methods 
has taken place. The 19th and 20th centuries, too, have witnessed 
the frequent convening of important world assemblies, devoted 
not only to peace arrangements following war but, also, to ad- 
justing the causes of conflict. 

The long-established practice of international conferences was 
recognized as a permanent need under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations in 1919 and the United Nations Charter following 
World War II. All elements of national government—legislative, 
executive, administrative and judicial—are to be discovered in 
both world organizations. But adequate authority has been lack- 
ing in each to assure the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
member nations. 


No World Authority 

Despite the unprecedented expansion of machinery for dealing 
with international questions and for preserving peace, wars have 
increased rather than decreased in extent and devastation in 
matters affecting vital national interests. Since states have re- 
mained faithful to the doctrine of national sovereignty they have 
refused to surrender their prerogatives, in essential matters, to the 
dictates of world sovereignty. In resisting the sanctions of inter- 
national law, the creation of an international police force, and 
the exercise of superstate authority, they have continued to in- 
terpret attempts at regional or world jurisdiction in their own 
affairs as a direct challenge to their sovereign rights and interests. 
Yet it is apparent that unless and until such world authority can 
become established, there will always remain the danger of war 
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between nations having conflicting interests, whether they be 
great powers or smaller states. The major deterrent which exists 
today, so far as concerns the great powers, is the realization that 
modern war will risk mutual annihilation. 

These fundamental considerations of world affairs are the sub- 
ject of the pages which follow. They must be considered, however, 
in terms of the four basic and enduring factors of foreign policy— 
the geographic, the economic, the demographic and the strategic. 
Of these, the first relates to the location of a nation; the second 
concerns the land considered from the aspects of food, raw ma- 
terials and national economy; the third includes the size, char- 
acter and Culture pattern of its population; while the fourth 
embraces the relation of physical geography and armament Ca- 
pacity to national defense. 

All four of these factors are closely interrelated. A nation’s 
resources, geographic in nature, will obviously have primary in- 
fluence on its economy and the character, size and culture pattern 
of its population. Similarly, the location and physical geography 
of a nation’s territorial base, together with the character of its 
population and national economy, will have a direct bearing on 
the strategic problems of national defense. Geography, therefore, 
must be the first point to consider for a basic understanding of the 
factors and forces in world relations. 
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Geographic 
Factor 


HUMAN RELATIONS ARE PROFOUNDLY INFLUENCED by the impact of 
land, sea and air on mankind. If all regions of the earth were 
equally well endowed with natural resources and favorable cli- 
mate, the problems of human relations might be greatly simplified. 
This is a world of extremes, however, in which riches and poverty 
are found on every side, and man’s unfulfilled desires are with- 


out limits. 


Modern Frontiers 

Today there are no unclaimed lands, with the possible excep- 
tion of Antarctica. Through the long process of history the earth 
has become completely divided between peoples of different races 
and cultures, who live under separate political units. All states 
differ as to size of territory and population and as to the extent 
of their endowment in natural resources. The artificial political 
boundaries between them, moreover, restrict the freedom of their 
people to come and go about the world as they choose, or to 
exploit the natural resources of neighboring lands. 

But barriers against migration and freedom of trade do not 
reduce the desirability of the other fellow’s territory. This is one 
of the reasons why the fruits of conquest have always been a lure 
and justification for war in the never-ending struggle for survival 
and power. Today, each nation possesses what it has, not by divine 
right, but by virtue of the chances and hazards of historic con- 
quests and other events. 
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The earth’s surface is approximately 196 million square miles. 
Of this, 139 million square miles is sea, leaving 57 million square 
miles of land, or a little over one-fourth of the globe, upon which 
nearly 2.5 billion human beings seek their livelihood. There are 
many peculiarities about the land areas of the earth, which not 
only account for overcrowding in some sections and sparseness 
of habitation in others but also influence profoundly the pattern 
of present-day international relations. 


A Northern Hemisphere World 

Ours is essentially a Northern Hemisphere world. Eighty-five 
percent of the land areas of the earth lie north of the equator. 
Those of the Southern Hemisphere—Africa, Australasia and South 
America—serve as extensions of Eurasia and North America. Their 
trade is not between themselves but almost entirely with the 
populous centers of the Northern Hemisphere. Important as these 
lands astride and below the equator are to the industrial peoples 
of the North, their relative poverty in the basic raw materials of 
heavy industry and their remoteness from the major centers of 
world commerce preclude them from attaining the status of great 


powers. 


Inhospitable Regions of the Earth 

The regions of the earth which are capable of supporting large 
populations by virtue of richness of resources and favorable cli- 
mate are limited. Large areas are closed to extensive habitation 
by climatic conditions and poverty of the soil. 

Historically the greatest land obstacle to extensive settlement 
and intercommunication between races of mankind is the huge 
desert and mountain belt which completely divides central and 
southern Africa and Asia from Europe and most of Russia. Begin- 
ning with the Sahara, it continues east through the deserts of 
Arabia and Iran to the vast mountains and barren plateaus of 
central Asia, ending finally with the icy wilderness of eastern 
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Siberia. In North America a mountainous belt extending from 
Alaska and following the Canadian Rockies south through west- 
ern United States and Mexico and Central America is also sparsely 
settled, although more easily open to communication. 

To these forbidding sections of the earth must be added the 
land of ice or tundra of northern Canada, northern Europe and 
Siberia, as well as of Greenland and Antarctica. Finally, the Aus- 
tralian desert and the lofty mountain regions of northern India 
and western South America should be included. 

All told, the above inhospitable regions of the earth comprise 
over 40 percent of its land surface. In these areas live no more 
than 50 million people, or about 1/50 of the world’s population. 

In an entirely different category from the above, although in 
many respects equally uninviting to large-scale settlement, are 
the tropical forest lands of the earth. These comprise the vast 
valleys of the Amazon and Congo rivers, as well as many of the 
equatorial regions of Southeast Asia. While medical science and 
improved techniques in agriculture may eventually make these 
areas available for large-scale settlement, as has been done in Java, 
they are in large part uninviting to prospective immigration. 


Population Centers 

The actual or potential centers of world population are there- 
fore limited and comprise less than half the land surface of the 
earth. In the North Atlantic basin they include Europe with 
central and southern Russia, together with eastern and central 
United States and southern Canada. In the North Pacific world 
they include the islands of Japan and the river valleys of China 
and India, together with a narrow strip of southern Siberia and 
the western shores of the United States. In the Southern Hemi- 
sphere only a part of the coastal regions of Australia and South 
America are open to large-scale settlement, to which may be 
added considerable territory still available in the plateau areas 
of Africa and Brazil. 
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The major portions of the above areas, with the exception of 
India and southern China, lie in the temperate zones. They are 
distinguished by the high degree of energy and progressiveness 
of their inhabitants due to favorable climatic conditions. It is 
obvious that where extremes of temperature prevail human energy 
is severely sapped, either by the mere struggle for survival, as is 
the case in the far north, or by the debilitating effects of intense 
heat in the tropics and subtropics. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the principal centers of world power today have sprung from 
those regions providing seasonal climatic changes, which are pro- 
ductive of more vigorous and intense human effort. The geo- 
graphic location of a nation, therefore, will have a profound 
influence on its world position of power. 


Importance of World Location 


The first aspect of geographic position concerns a nation’s world 
location with respect to trade routes and the principal reserves of 
industrial raw materials. Prosperity and power have always been 
vitally influenced by shifts in centers of trade and commerce. 
The discovery of new lands and natural resources, and improve- 
ments in the technology of production and transportation, have 
vitally affected the position of nations as to trade and national 
economic power. 

During the early Classical Age, Athens enjoyed its day of power 
by virtue of its location at the crossroads of Asia Minor, Italy and 
Egypt. Later it was Rome that rose to dominance, aided by its 
central position in the Mediterranean Sea, which then defined 
the enlarged limits of the Western civilized world. 

A thousand years after the fall of Rome, following the awaken- 
ing of Europe from the Middle Ages, a dramatic shift in the 
centers of power took place on the “Old Continent.” The ancient 
overland routes between Europe and Asia had been closed by the 
Turkish conquest of the Middle East. The Mediterranean de- 
clined in importance; and thus Venice and Genoa, which had 
inherited some of the ancient prestige of Rome, went into eclipse. 
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The Centers Shift — Britain and the North Atlantic 

In Europe’s search for another route to Asia not only were the 
Americas discovered, but the sea lanes to the Far East, around 
Africa and across the Pacific, were opened. For the first time in 
human history the world was proved to be a globe which could 
be circumnavigated. The principal centers of commerce rapidly 
shifted to the North Atlantic shores of Europe and particularly 
to the British Isles, with the British navy guarding these shores. 
After the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, Britain’s rising 
sea power gave it eventual supremacy, which was to survive until 
the 20th century, with Louis XIV and Napoleon of France offer- 
ing the most serious challenges. 

Since the beginning of modern history the seats of government 
of all the great powers had been centered in Europe. The Euro- 
pean system of sovereign independent states and the European 
concepts of the laws of war and peace had become generally 
accepted as former colonial areas won their independence and 
Asian peoples their nationhood. Until the end of World War I 
no state in the other regions of the world had arisen to threaten 
seriously the supremacy of Europe or to challenge its balance-of- 
power system. 


Coal and Iron 

With the rise of modern industrialization the factor of geo- 
graphic position took on a new significance. Thenceforth the 
world location of a nation had importance not only with respect 
to the centers of trade but likewise to the existing reserves of the 
basic raw materials of industry, particularly coal and iron and 
later oil. From the point of view of power politics the principal 
centers of industrialization as well as of trade constituted “the 
world that matters.” 

Fortunately for the powers of Europe there existed considerable 
reserves of coal and iron in the British Isles, in the borderlands 
of France and Germany, and in the Russian Ukraine and Ural 
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regions. But even richer reserves were located in the United States. 
In addition, deposits in Japan and northeast China, while limited 
in extent, could provide for the development of industries in that 
area of the world—a circumstance the Japanese were not slow to 
seize upon at the expense of their Chinese neighbor and the 
Western nations. 

At the beginning of World War I, when oil had already become 
an essential source of energy, the United States and Russia were 
the most richly endowed, although the Caribbean area was prov- 
ing to be a vital source of supply to all nations. By the close of 
the war Southeast Asia and the Middle East, then under colonial 
control, were developing as major sources of world supply, of 
particular importance to the oil-starved powers of Europe, notably 
Britain. Since control of these areas was by no means assured, 
however, “oil diplomacy” rapidly became a major force in world 
relations. 


Rise of American and Japanese Power 


It was America’s victory over Spain in 1898 and the defeat of 
Russia by Japan in 1905 which first marked the beginning of a 
new era. During the next four decades Japan gained paramount 
power in Asia, whereas the United States not only surpassed every 
other nation in industrial might but soon equaled all of the 
powers combined. America at last had the means to maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine without benefit of British benevolence. Of even 
greater importance, its decisions on policy henceforth could tip 
the scales of any conflict which might arise between the powers 
in Europe or in the Orient. 

In the Far East the Japanese position was likewise striking. 
While potentially the natural resources of China were infinitely 
greater than those of Japan, they remained virtually undeveloped. 
Scarcely half a century after its doors had been opened to the 
West in 1854 Japan was utilizing the natural resources at hand 
for the creation of basic industries of sufficient size to support a 
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fleet equal to defending its claim of paramount position in the 
Far East. In this respect it was greatly aided, too, by the continued 
internal weakness of China, the isolationist policies of the United 
States, and the growing concern of the powers of Europe over 
events in their own region of the world. 

Thus in the 20th century international relations ceased to 
function along the relatively simple lines of the era of European 
dominance. Instead, two new powers, Japan in Asia and the 
United States in America, had arisen to redress the balance of 
the old. The greatest of the industrial powers, moreover, lay not 
in Europe or Asia but in North America. 

The factor of world location, therefore, in so far as it concerns 
the situation of a nation with respect to “the world that matters,” 
had assumed a new significance. The geographic position of the 
United States in relation to Europe, Asia and Latin America 
strikingly recalls that of ancient Rome within the more restricted 
confines of the Mediterranean basin. In this world setting, more- 
over, the new challenge of Soviet aggressive power places Russia 
in the position of America’s Carthage. 


Regional Location 

The regional location of a nation refers to the particular con- 
tinent or part thereof in which its territorial base and seat of 
government are located. The importance of the regional position 
of any nation lies in the fact that the political, economic and 
strategic circumstances of each continent or island area differ 
widely. It is natural, for instance, that a nation whose territorial 
base is located entirely in Europe will face problems of foreign 
relations with its neighbors quite at variance with those of an 
Asian or an American nation. The very words “Europe,” ‘Far 
East,” “Middle East,” “Africa” and “America” bring to mind a 
different political atmosphere or set of international relationships. 

There is no place in the world where traditions of rivalry and 
warfare have left a deeper imprint than in Europe. Historic con- 
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flicts, hatreds and ethnic differences contribute as much to con- 
tinued economic and political disunity as do the many artificial 
boundaries. 

The fact, too, that five of the seven great powers previous to 
World War II were located within its restricted confines hardly 
served to reduce the causes of tension. As a result of World War II, 
two of these powers, Italy and Germany, were reduced to the status 
of secondary states, and France was comparatively weakened. With 
the advance of Soviet forces into the countries of Eastern Europe 
the survival of Western Europe depended on the continued en- 
campment of American forces on its shores—a totally artificial and 
unprecedented manifestation of the “balance of power” on that 
unhappy continent. 


New Role of Asia 

A different although equally unstable situation exists in Asia. 
Between the two world wars not five but one great power, the 
island empire of Japan, maintained a dominant position. In place 
of many independent states, as in Europe, the undefinable land 
mass of China, with its teeming millions and inadequate economic 
and political organization, occupied the central Asian mainland. 
To the north lay the relatively underdeveloped wastes of Siberia 
and to the south the weakly held colonial lands of the Western 
powers. The whole of Asia had become a political and economic 
vacuum into which some strong aggressive power was bound to 
rush—a condition the Japanese proceeded to exploit. 


Revolution and Communism 

With World War II the face of Asia completely changed. The 
Japanese conquests embraced most of China, together with the 
offshore islands and Southeast Asia. With the Japanese occupa- 
tion of these former colonial areas the fires of nationalism and 
anticolonialism were powerfully lit. The postwar attempts of Eu- 
ropean nations to reimpose their colonial rule were generally 
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frustrated. Today this part of Asia presents in large part inde- 
pendent areas in which political and economic instability are 
almost universal, and conditions are in many instances ripe for 
revolution and communism. 

While the Western world is inclined to exaggerate the actual 
and potential power of Communist China, there is no doubt that 
the impact of its revolutionary achievements and ideologies on 
the underprivileged masses of other parts of Asia are enormous. 
In alliance with North Korea and the Soviet Union to the north 
and Vietminh to the south it offers a permanent and serious 
challenge to the tenuous balance of power still maintained largely 
by Washington’s “containment” policy. 


Asian - African Area 

Another region of the world, of which the islands of Southeast 
Asia are a part, comprises the lands washed by the seas of the 
Indian Ocean. This vast area, formerly under colonial control, 
has emerged as a conglomeration of fully independent states, 
with the exception of the Malay Federation and the East African 
colonies. While traditionally there has been little contact between 
the various land masses bordering the vastness of the Indian 
Ocean, this area of the globe has distinctive regional characteris- 
tics and concerns. 

With India at the apex, and white-dominated South Africa and 
Australia at the two southern extremities, the interplay of rival 
forces in the political, economic and racial spheres is striking. 
No longer dominated by British power, the lands of the Indian 
Ocean emerge as rich and relatively undeveloped areas of the free 
world, subject to conflicting pressures from the Communist chal- 
lenge in South Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

Since the emergence of the nations of the Middle East to in- 
dependent status following World War II, the “Arab world” has 
become a “region” in its own right. Joined culturally by Iran, 
Afghanistan and West Pakistan to the East, and by Egypt, Libya 
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and the French North African colonies to the West, this vast 
Muslim area has developed a sense of unity of interest in the 
protection of its own independence. It wields, therefore, an im- 
portant influence in the “balance of power” between the free and 
the Communist worlds, and seeks concessions from the West as 
the price of remaining neutral, if not allied. Its cohesion is further 
strengthened by the existence of Israel, whose creation it has 


bitterly opposed. 


The Communist World 

Another region to be noted is that of the Communist world. 
Dominated by Russia, it comprises the conquered Baltic states 
and the “satellite nations” of Eastern Europe as well as the vast 
area of Communist China, North Korea and Vietminh in Asia. 
Its “heartland” position behind the Iron and Bamboo curtains 
makes it particularly menacing to the borderlands. In fact, it 
forms the focal point of the major disrupting forces and trends 
in world affairs today. 

Africa, too, has emerged since World War II as a new and 
challenging region of the globe. Although still dominated by the 
colonial powers of Europe, its importance to all industrial nations 
as a source of raw materials and its vulnerability to widespread 
native revolts against white man’s rule make it a potential danger 
point in world relations. It offers, moreover, a particularly fertile 
field to the blandishments of Communist ideology in the strug- 
gles of its native population against racial discriminations and 
colonial restrictions. 


The Western Hemisphere 

The seventh and last region of the world, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, presents some striking contrasts to the other six. All the 
nations of the Americas are of colonial origin, but unlike most 
of Africa and Asia, they have long been emancipated and free. 
While the 20 republics south of the Rio Grande stem from the 
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Latin tradition as contrasted with the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
the United States and Canada, all profit from the common ex- 
perience of having developed the frontiers of a vast, unexplored 
world. 

The Western Hemisphere, moreover, has long been character- 
ized by the dominant position of the United States without any 
threat to the territorial integrity of its neighbors. Economically 
the United States has very much the same concern about relations 
with its neighbors as do the nations of Europe and the Far East. 
But the relative absence of territorial disputes and national 
rivalries within the Western Hemisphere has served to simplify 
our regional political problems. Despite certain inevitable sus- 
picions and jealousies, the historic policy of the United States to 
exclude from the Americas the rivalries of the other great powers— 
as first expressed in the Monroe Doctrine of the 1820’s—has helped 
to produce an atmosphere of “live and let live” which is unique 
in the world. 

Regional location has, therefore, a profound influence on for- 
eign policy. It is one of the basic reasons, in fact, why the nations 
of the globe, which in our times have become “one world,” eco- 
nomically and technologically, remain politically and regionally 
divided. For the world outlook of each region is different from 
that of the others, and the foreign policies of the nations of each 
are bound to differ accordingly. Any new world order, however, 
remains subject to the qualification that the regional concerns of 
nations continue to have first importance. 


Interregional Location 
The third aspect of geographic location, interregional position, 
is limited primarily to the small number of nations which have 
colonial possessions in areas other than that of their territorial 
base, or whose economic, commercial and military power is so 
great as to impinge directly upon nations all over the globe. 
With respect to the colonial nations the picture has vastly 
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changed since World War II. France, now completing its with- 
drawal from Asia, finds its colonial interests primarily concen- 
trated in Africa, although it retains small possessions in the South 
Pacific and the Caribbean. Britain’s withdrawal from Asia has 
also been precipitous. Today only Hong Kong and British Borneo 
remain under its direct control, Singapore and the Malay Federa- 
tion having achieved semi-independent status with the deter- 
mined goal of fully sovereign rights in the near future. Similarly, 
the Netherlands has withdrawn from all Far East possessions, with 
the exception of Western New Guinea, its major holdings being 
limited to the Caribbean area. Of the remaining colonial powers, 
Belgium, Spain and Portugal, like Britain and France, have their 
principal possessions in Africa. Portugal, however, still retains the 
small colony of Macao, near Hong Kong, half of the island of 
Timor, and its anachronistic ports in India, of which Goa is the 
best known. These ports are now under severe pressure by India, 
which wants to incorporate them into its territory. 

The major portion of what is left of the colonial world, there- 
fore, lies in Africa. And while the security of the homeland must 
always be the first consideration, the withdrawal of European 
colonial nations from most of Asia has led them to concentrate 
on their African possessions, which are now generally threatened 
by internal revolts or deep-seated unrest. The major exception 
is, of course, Britain, which still has world-wide colonial interests, 
although the United States has been forced to assume the major 
burden of free-world security in Asia and the Middle East. 


Position of United States 

The United States occupies a striking interregional position. 
Our location in the Western Hemisphere offers few of the com- 
plications discoverable in other parts of the world. In the middle 
30’s we even thought it possible to abdicate the strategic worries 
of our control over the Philippines by promising independence 
to the Filipinos. At that time the very fact that we were the world’s 
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greatest industrial power, protected by vast stretches of ocean, 
gave us a false sense of security. 

Although our geographical circumstances had made it possible 
for us to remain generally aloof from the affairs of other regions, 
no other nation could ignore the implications of American policy. 
As a result of World War II, and because of the subsequent Soviet 
challenge in the emerging “vacuum” areas of Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia, however, the United States has been forced to 
exercise a dominant role in the security of those areas—a policy 
for which we were unprepared by historic experience or desire. 

It is evident, therefore, that a nation’s geographic position 
must have a profound influence on its foreign policy problems. 
Its full significance, moreover, can only be appreciated when 
viewed with respect to economic, demographic and strategic cir- 
cumstances. 
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Economic 
Factor 


‘THE SECOND OF THE BASIC FACTORS OF FOREIGN POLICY is the eco- 
nomic, considered from the aspects of raw materials and national 
economy. The important bearing which the disparity among 
nations in food resources and the raw materials essential for in- 
dustry has on their peace and war relations is evident. World 
War | illustrated clearly the lines of distinction, not only between 
the inheritors of the major portion of the world’s natural wealth 
and the disinherited, but between the inheritors themselves. Fol- 
lowing World War I the “have-not” powers—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—utilized effectively the propaganda value of their relative 
poverty in raw materials as a major justification for their aggres- 
sive designs against the “haves’’—the British Empire, the U.S.S.R., 
France and the United States. 


Dependence on Raw Materials 

Since World War II even the most favored industrial nations 
have become increasingly dependent on foreign raw-material re- 
sources. This is due to both the loss of colonial areas and the 
enormous rise in the demands of modern industry for fuel, min- 
erals and other raw materials, which are in many cases widely 
scattered over the globe and limited in quantity. At the time the 
United States entered World War II it was dependent on foreign 
resources for 26 strategic raw materials in greater or lesser 
amounts. Today the list has grown to about 70 “strategic items.” 
The raw-material deficiencies of the other industrial powers, with 
the exception of the U.S.S.R., are incomparably greater than ours. 

The significance of this drastic change in the raw-material posi- 
tions of the great powers is impressive. While stockpiling in time 
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of peace is always possible and widely practiced, the importance 
of being able to exercise strategic control over the sources of 
essential raw materials abroad has become even more important. 
The concern of the United States and Western Europe for the 
security of the oil resources of the Middle East or of tin and 
rubber in Southeast Asia are examples in point. And the night- 
mare threat of territorial expansion by the Communist world is 
due not only to its ideological challenge but to the fear of the 
free world that its essential raw-material resources may thereby 
be jeopardized. 


Capacity for Industrialized Warfare 

The power of a nation, therefore, is not measured only by the 
extent of its territory and the size of its population, or even by 
the wealth of its treasury and the size of its armed forces. In the 
long run it is determined by its capacity for industrialized war- 
fare. Since large-scale industrialization presupposes the possession 
or ready availability of sufficient quantities of the basic raw ma- 
terials, their unequal distribution has set a rigid limit to the 
number of states capable of achieving the status of great powers. 
It has set, too, a high price on protection of the free world from 
the imperialist ambitions of the Communist world. 


Agrarian Nations 

Broadly speaking, states are divided into three groups, agrarian, 
industrial and balanced. To the first group belong those nations 
which produce foodstuffs and certain raw materials but which 
cannot become highly industrialized because of lack of large 
resources of the basic essentials, particularly coal and iron. Even 
water power or atomic energy will not provide for other than 
secondary industries. 

All states in South America belong to this group, although the 
rich iron resources of Brazil offer the possibility of a considerable 
steel industry despite the necessity of coal imports. The nations 
and peoples of the Far East, with the exception of the Japanese, 
are, also largely agrarian. The potentialities for industrialization 
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in China and India are, however, considerable. Most of the smaller 
states of Europe are primarily producers of foodstuffs, although 
all contain secondary industries. 


Industrial Nations 

To the second, or industrial, group of nations belong those 
which have been able to develop both heavy and light industries 
on an important scale by virtue of the possession of coal and iron 
or their ready availability. While few in number, they are largely 
dependent on foreign sources for many essential raw materials 
and are frequently incapable of producing sufficient foodstuffs 
for home consumption because of their large population and 
limited home territory. Among the large industrial nations, 
France, Germany, the British Isles, Italy and Japan belong to this 
group. Among the lesser states may be cited Belgium, Poland, 
Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Australia, India and Can- 
ada. The latter country, however, is fast approaching the rank 
of a great industrial power, as it has long been a major producer 
of foodstuffs. 


‘Balanced’ Nations 

The last, or balanced, type of nations includes the United States, 
the British Empire and Commonwealth, and the U.S.S.R. France, 
before its World War II defeat, could aspire to a secondary rank 
within this category of states by virtue of its empire. Similarly, 
Japan and Germany during the period of their conquests could 
have laid claim to such a status. But today only the first three 
powers cited above can boast of the possession or ready avail- 
ability of vast resources both of raw materials essential for industry 
and of food supplies. 

The economies of states differ widely, therefore, as to both the 
size and character of national production. Their capacity for war 
has become targely—a_question of machinepower. It is obvious, 
too, that even the great industrial nations are unequal in their 
war and peace potentials because of a diversity in the extent of 
their raw-material wealth. 
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Demographic and 
Cultural Factors 


‘THE THIRD BASIC FACTOR OF FOREIGN POLICY is the demographic, 
which concerns primarily the size and character of the population 
of a state. Closely related to it is the cultural factor, which also 
profoundly influences a nation’s foreign policy. 

To be a great power a nation must have a relatively large popu- 
lation in addition to a high degree of industrial development. 
Here again the situation of the powers varies greatly. France and 
Italy before World War II, for example, each contained about 
42 million inhabitants. But the position of France as a great 
power was larger than that of Italy by reason of its higher indus- 
trial potential. Brazil and China, with 40 million and 450 million 
inhabitants respectively, could not rank as great powers because 
of their lack of heavy industry. Again, the Soviet Union, with 
about 40 million more inhabitants than the United States, and 
nearly as richly endowed in raw materials, was industrially much 
inferior. 


Scattered Vs. Concentrated Domains 


Another implication of the size of population must be noted. 
Before the independence of India, Burma and Pakistan, follow- 
ing World War II, the British Empire had a total population of 
450 million, of which Britain accounted for 45 million and the 
dominions about 30 million white inhabitants. It was the white 
peoples of the Empire who provided the major sinews of war, 
by virtue of their industrialization and highly trained armies. 
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The fact that the peoples of the Empire, however, were scattered 
in all parts of the world was a constant source of weakness, arising 
not only from conflicting interests but from the strategic diffi- 
culties of communications and defense. 

By contrast, the United States and the U.S.S.R., both continen- 
tal countries, were able to concentrate the source of their power 
much more effectively than the British Empire or the Republic 
of France, with their scattered colonial domains. On the other 
hand, today Communist China, with nearly 600 million, and 
India, with nearly 400 million, are bound to weigh more and more 
heavily in the balance of the great powers as they become further 
industrialized. Both are continental nations with huge popula- 
tions, which, given the maintenance of internal unity and growth 
in industrialization, will exert considerable influence in world 
affairs. 

Thus it is apparent that while distant colonies can enhance the 
total strength of a nation through additions to its population, 
industry and reserves of natural resources, they are also a cause 
of weakness as to both unity of effort and concentrated defense. 
It is centralized rather than disparate national power which will 
have the greatest advantage, provided it is based on a large popu- 
lation and an extensive territory richly endowed with raw ma- 
terials. The United States and the U.S.S.R. in these respects oc- 
cupy paramount positions. But whether the “heartland position” 
of the Soviet Union or the “‘interoceanic position” of the United 
States has the greater advantage from the economic and strategic 
points of view time alone will tell. 


Population Pressure 

Another important aspect of the demographic factor relates to 
the problem of population pressure on the means of livelihood. 
A distinction has to be made, naturally, between population 
pressure which is recognized and felt, with the result that it is 
deeply resented, and pressure which, although real, is not recog- 
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nized. Italy, Germany and Japan have long been conscious of the 
fact that the wealth of their limited territories was by no means 
commensurate with the increasing size of their populations. While 
industrialization offered a form of escape from the growing degree 
of population pressure and a means whereby the standards of 
living could be raised, the struggle has seemed hard and the cir- 
cumstances restrictive on their ambitions as great powers. There 
is no question but that this “felt” population pressure was one 
of the forces that drove these three nations toward war. And one 
of the great dilemmas of the future lies in the fact that these 
nations, following their World War II defeat, now face even 
graver problems of population pressure than before 1939. 

If one turns to some of the former colonial areas, particularly 
India and Southeast Asia, one recognizes that an important cause 
of the nationalist drive for independence has been the mass 
poverty of the people, due in many instances to pressure of popu- 
lation. Similarly, the revolutionary drive in China has arisen from 
the mass sense of poverty and frustration due in considerable part 
to the pressure of population growth on limited resources. 

Thus it is evident that where a great increase in population 
leads to the lowering of living standards to an intolerable point, 
revolutionary pressures and/or a drive for territorial expansion 
are bound to develop unless and until further industrialization 
and improvement in agricultural methods can provide a better 
livelihood for the inhabitants concerned. 

While degradation and poverty have been the common lot for 
the great masses of the inhabitants of the Orient and the Middle 
East during the past millennia, in the present-day age of inter- 
communication these conditions have become consciously intol- 
erable. The result has been mass revolt against existing conditions, 
since violence has appeared the only alternative way of achieving 
improvement. For these and other reasons, too, the current stir- 
rings of native Africa foreshadow future unrest. 

It is evident, therefore, that the density and rate of increase of 
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the population of any nation must produce a profound impact 
on its policies. People subjected to severe pressure will seek some 
means of escape either through migration, agricultural improve- 
ment, industrialization or conquest. This is true whether popula- 
tion pressure operates in small or large states. The only difference 
lies in the fact that the weakness of the smaller countries deprives 
them of the possibility of aggressive solutions unless they are 
backed by powerful allies. 


Ethnic Problems 

Another aspect of the demographic factor concerns the ethnic 
character of a nation’s population. This applies particularly to 
situations where the presence within a state of minority groups 
differing as to race, language or culture from the majority of the 
inhabitants, gives rise to internal conflicts. 

There are few, if any, countries in the world where minorities 
do not exist. The problem of national minorities has been one 
of the major causes of unrest and war, particularly in Europe. In 
Central and Eastern Europe, for example, the complicated mi- 
nority problems prior to World War II seemed almost beyond 
solution. Nor have they been solved by the drastic action of the 
U.S.S.R. in absorbing the territories of the former Baltic states 
and considerable areas of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
Even within what is left of the so-called satellite states of Eastern 
Europe there still exist racial minorities, who continue to be po- 
tential sources of friction although under brutal control of their 
Communist masters. 

The German minorities, which were scattered throughout many 
parts of Europe previous to World War I], particularly in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, provided one of the major excuses 
offered by Nazi Germany for its imperialist ambitions. Such 
irredentism has frequently expressed itself in history. And as 
one looks around the globe today one can see many explosive 
areas in which the ethnic factor plays a major role. The problem 
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of Israel versus the Arab world is essentially an ethnic problem. 
The scarcely suppressed open conflict between India and Pakistan, 
and the Chinese and Indian minorities in large parts of Southeast 
Asia and Africa, are other cases in point. Of a different category 
one can cite the Mau Mau in Kenya and the apartheid policy 
of the white population in South Africa. 

In contrast to Eurasia and Africa the minorities problem of 
the Americas has to be treated differently. While the indigenous 
Indian populations in most cases represent issues of varying 
magnitude, they are in no sense a cause of international concern. 
The American republics, however, have always gone on the 
assumption that those immigrants who came to settle came by 
choice and should therefore accept the life and customs which 
they found in their new country. If they did not choose to learn 
the national tongue it was not forced upon them, but the schools 
to which their children went generally conducted their classes in 
only one language. By the second or third generation most cul- 
tural distinctions have tended to fade, and the millions of immi- 
grants to the Western Hemisphere have, in general, taken on a 
full life as Americans. 

In the United States, however, the Negro and Oriental prob- 
lems are of special importance. While the restriction on immi- 
gration of Orientals was a major cause of international tensions 
prior to World War II, the problem of the Negroes has assumed 
major international significance since 1945. Incidents of dis- 
crimination receive wide publicity throughout the colored world, 
particularly in Asia. And only to the degree that racial discrimina- 
tion disappears in this country will resentment and suspicion of 
us by colored peoples in other parts of the world cease to have 
profound diplomatic significance, and the Soviet Union be de- 
prived of one of its most potent anti-American weapons. 

It is clear, therefore, that the ethnic factor differs in different 
parts of the world. While in Europe, Africa and Asia the minori- 
ties problem can be a cause for international war, in the Americas 
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it is largely a domestic circumstance, except for the United States, 
where practices of racial discrimination represent one of the great- 
est points of weakness in our defense of the non-Communist world. 


The Cultural Factor 

Closely related to the ethnic factor is the cultural factor. It em- 
braces broadly the civilization pattern of a people as to religion, 
social and economic orientation, political institutions and ideo- 
logical drive. Taken together, such manifestations of the cultural 
pattern came to form “‘people’s myths” with all the emotional 
tribal sense which they imply. 

In world affairs the cultural factor must be viewed in both its 
narrow and broad aspects. While one speaks of “German” culture 
as opposed to “French,” or “Japanese” as opposed to “Australian,” 
the term is also used to describe areas transcending political 
boundaries and embracing many peoples who have a common 
historic past or are bound together by religious, racial, ideological 
and other factors. Thus the “Anglo-Saxons” embrace the white 
peoples of different countries who have had a common British 
origin. The “Islamic world,” although composed of many different 
states and peoples of various racial origin, nevertheless represents 
a cultural unity of high and distinctive importance. Similarly, the 
peoples living under Communist rule today, even though that 
rule in many cases has been imposed on them, can be said to 
belong to a distinctive cultural group in which a common ideo- 
logical drive transcends political boundaries as well as differences 
in race and religion. Thus it is apparent that the term “culture” 
can have many uses, each of which is descriptive of an important 
situation having a direct bearing on world affairs. 


Influence of Culture 

Using the term “culture” in its narrower sense and applying it 
to the complex of European states, one finds that its influence on 
the history of that continent has been profound and continuous. 
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While medieval Europe enjoyed a high degree of cultural unity 
in so far as its scholars were bound by a common tongue—Latin— 
and a common religious faith—Catholicism—it was the vulgate 
(vernacular) of the different tribes, now become states, as well as 
the Reformation, which largely erased the bonds of such limited 
cultural unity. 

In fact, although one speaks of European civilization, the cul- 
tural divisions of its many parts have had a profound influence 
on the policies followed by nations toward each other. The 
tenacity with which each has clung to its own culture pattern, 
and the recurring fear of having it threatened, have provided 
over the centuries the emotional drive involved in the cruel wars 
for survival which have swept the European continent throughout 
recorded history. 

The same has been true of the history of Asia, although in the 
case of China and India cultural unity was much more readily 
attained, despite the series of conquering tribes who swept across 
these lands, either to be absorbed by their populations or to enrich 
the culture pattern which initially they may have intended to 
destroy. The Japanese, probably due to their island position, have 
offered an extreme case of isolated cultural pride. While pro- 
foundly influenced by Chinese civilization, they have consistently 
clung to their own peculiar national mythologies. Even with the 
adoption of Western ways they held to their essential traditions 
of race, religion and manners. During World War II, moreover, 
they failed to win the hearts of Asians in their overbearing attempt 
to impose their culture on the conquered lands. 

It can be seen, therefore, that culture exerts a profound and 
all-pervading influence on the policies of states. It provides the 
major cohesive element which in time of peace or war gives to a 
people its emotional drive for the protection, growth and glorifica- 
tion of nationhood. More than any other factor it stands in the 
way of unity between nations in the furtherance of common 


welfare and collective peace. 
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‘THE PRECEDING PAGES HAVE DEFINED THE IMPORTANCE of geographic 
position, of types of national economy, and of the size and char- 
acter of populations and their culture patterns as basic factors of 
foreign policy. It is evident, too, that the degree of industrial 
development and wealth in natural resources will have a direct 
bearing on a nation’s peace and war position. We must now con- 
sider the fourth, or strategic, factor, which has to do with the 
offensive and defensive potentialities of a state. 

From the strategic point of view the important characteristics 
of the physical geography of a nation are the nature of its bounda- 
ries, as to sea or land, and the presence or absence of natural 
protective barriers. In addition, the size of the territory and the 
distance from potential enemies are important related features. 
In all respects, however, the overriding consideration is a nation’s 
armaments capacity. 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of land and sea positions, 
distinguishable as to the insular or continental nature of the 
territory of a state. An island country would naturally depend 
primarily on navy and—air-force-as the first line of defense, 
whereas in the case of a continental nation an army with accom- 
panying air force would have first importance. 
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Island Countries 

Britain, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, the_Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Cuba, Ceylon and Iceland offer the principal examples of 
island position. While_all_face_the—common strategic problem 
of danger of attack from the sea, none-but the British and Japa- 
nese are capable of maintaining navies of sufficient strength to 
ward off a strong enemy fleet. As great powers, too, Britain and 
Japan face a similar strategic problem, inasmuch as the island 
base of each lies close to a vast and potentially hostile continent. 
The fact that Japan in its present weakened condition depends for 
its defense with respect to the continent of Asia on American 
power does not change this fundamental situation. Communist 
China and Soviet power in Siberia are as great a threat to the 
security of Japan today as Continental Europe under a united 
hostile bloc has been to the British in the past. 


Continental Countries 

The continental types of states are much more numerous than 
those belonging to the island group. They are to be distinguished 
by the land and sea ratios of their boundaries. Of these, the most 
extreme example is that of the landlocked nation, which has no 
direct access to the sea except through the territory of its neigh- 
bors. To this group belong Austria, Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Bolivia, Paraguay, Afghanistan, Tibet and 
Nepal, Laos and the Rhodesian Federation. 

Of the nations of the world having both land and sea frontiers 
there are three broad classifications. The first includes such coun- 
tries as Germany, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Belgium, Po- 
land and China, the greater portion of whose boundaries are land 
as opposed to sea. The second, or peninsular, group includes 
Italy, Greece, Spain, the Scandinavian countries and India, the 
Malay Federation and the Union of South Africa. To the third, 
or balanced, group belong the United States, Canada, the coastal 
nations of Latin America, the Netherlands and the Soviet Union. 
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Among these, the United States and the U.S.S.R., together with 
Canada and Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 
and Colombia, present certain unusual strategic problems by 
reason of the fact that these countries face two or more inland seas 
or oceans. The sea frontiers of Russia and Canada, however, are 
predominantly icebound. 


Outlet to the Sea 


It is quite obvious that free access to the open ocean can have 
great strategic significance with respect to blockade in war. Land- 
locked states will naturally be at the mercy of their neighbors, as 
will those nations having only indirect means of outlet to the 
ocean highways. In this latter category Russia, except for Arch- 
angel on the Arctic Ocean, is an outstanding example, since its 
principal outlets are through the Baltic and the Black seas on 
the west and the Japan Sea on the east. Italy, too, has long had a 
sense of frustration because of British control of both exits from 
the Mediterranean at Gibraltar and the Red Sea. Nor has this 
situation greatly changed with the evacuation of Suez by the Brit- 
ish fleet and army in 1956. A less restricted, although strategically 
difficult, problem has also been faced by modern Germany, due 
to the fact that its freedom of passage into the Atlantic has been 
obstructed by the proximity of the British Isles. 


Problems of Colonial Defense 


The last, and in many respects more complicated, land and 
sea situation is typified by a combination of insular and continen- 
tal positions. This applies particularly to the colonial nations 
and may be described broadly as the disconnected type. The 
relative ease with which the Asian colonial holdings and de- 
pendencies of Britain, France, the Netherlands and the United 
States succumbed to Japanese attack in World War II indicates 
the difficulties of defending widely scattered areas under a single 
sovereignty. Only when colonial possessions immediately adjoin 
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a colonial power, as is the case of the satellites of the U.S.S.R. 
in Eastern Europe, or are relatively close as in North Africa, is 
the defense of such areas simplified. 


Mountains, Ice and Desert 

Another aspect of the strategic factor concerns the physical 
geography of a nation as to natural defensive barriers. While there 
exists today virtually no barrier against attack from the air, except 
for that of distance or climate, the topography of the land and 
the nature of the seas can greatly influence the ease of movement 
of ships and men. 

Historically, the most effective barriers against attack have been 
the icebound sea and formidable land barriers of the earth. The 
North Polar icecap and the tundra wastes of the American and 
Eurasian northlands have never been readily breached. But with 
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modern aviation what was once an insuperable barrier has now 
become the shortest available route of attack by air between the 
two continents. It still remains true, however, that icebound seas 
form an insuperable barrier to transportation by ships, and ice- 
bound land areas are a severe hazard to the overland transporta- 
tion of large armies and supplies. \ 

Another natural barrier of note is formed by the great desert 
and mountain belt extending from Dakar in eastern Africa to the 
Bering Strait at the northern tip of Siberia. Throughout human 
history it has offered remarkable protection to the people living 
on either side. In a similar sense the Andes continue to discourage 
close contact between the nations of western and eastern South 
America. And the great desert of Australia, and its surrounding 
seas, gave the peoples of that continent a true sense of security 
until World War II. 

While most of the natural defense barriers of the earth men- 
tioned above have provided a high degree of protection from 
attack, there is no nation which has been perpetually free from 
invasion. Although land forces, if possible, will always utilize val- 
leys and fertile plains in breaching the frontiers of their enemies, 
deserts and mountains, tundra and tropical forests can be crossed 
by modern means of transportation when necessity arises. Even 
the Himalaya Mountains could not prevent a large-scale transport 
of men and materials of war by air to the beleaguered armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek in western China during World War II. 


Space as a Barrier 

Of all the natural means of protection, however, distance or 
space, whether land or sea, is the most important. If a nation’s 
territory is large enough and its armies remain intact, space offers 
the possibility of retreat until the communications of the enemy 
may have become too extended to gather force for a knockout 
blow. This was clearly the story of the German attack on the vast- 
ness of Russia, as well as of Japan’s invasion of China. In the 
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Japanese conquest of Southeast Asia and the South Pacific islands, 
moreover, it was sea space which eventually took its toll. 

In the case of the United States both land and sea space com- 
bine as vast protective barriers. For while the United States in this 
modern age of aviation is now vulnerable to attack from the sky, 
surrounding oceans and the vastness of its continental mass still 
serve as the most formidable natural barriers to attack enjoyed 
by any nation in the world. 


Strategic Mobility 

World War II provided some astonishing examples of changes 
in the conduct of modern warfare, as well as in the relative posi- 
tion of the great powers with respect to the conduct of war. One 
of the most important of these relates to mobility as applied to 
naval and military strategy. 

It was not until the development of modern transportation by 
rail and hard-surface roads that land power began to achieve 
superiority of defense over sea power, because of greater mobility 
in the concentration of larger forces to meet an ocean-borne 
attack. Up to the middle of the last century sea power had on 
numerous occasions shown its ability to establish a bridgehead 
on hostile shores before the armies of the invaded country could 
concentrate sufficient force to drive off the invaders. The Crimean 
war of 1855-56, in which the sea-borne armies of Britain defeated 
the Russians on their own shore, marked the last important his- 
toric instance of a successful attack by a great sea power on a 
great land power. 


Land Power Vs. Sea Power 

There have been many instances of the successful invasion of 
countries by sea following the Crimean war. But in all cases they 
involved an attack by a vastly superior power on a weak or back- 
ward nation. The occupation of Mexico by Napoleon III and 
the American defeat of Spanish forces in Cuba are examples of 
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such attacks. The first real test in recent times, however, came 
during World War I. It ended in the disastrous defeat of the 
British at Gallipoli, where the Turkish and German land forces 
were able to concentrate in superior numbers. 

During the past century, therefore, the growth of mobility on 
land and sea and the more recent developments in aviation have 
altered many preconceived notions and rules of strategy and 
tactics. In fact the circle seems to have been completed. For a 
little less than a century following the Crimean war the United 
States, thanks to its enormous industrial potential, was able to 
mobilize the forces necessary to transport men and material in 
sufficient quantity across the world’s oceans to crush the fortresses 
of Europe and Asia. While we were greatly aided by Russian 
arms, as well as by the British Empire and Commonwealth— 
which provided staging points in Australia and New Zealand for 
the Pacific area effort and a necessary base of operations in the 
British Isles—this nonetheless remains an unprecedented feat of 
modern warfare. 


Effect of Modern Transport 

But the tremendous change which modern transportation tech- 
niques, particularly aviation, have brought about with respect to 
communication by land and sea can only be appreciated through 
a brief survey of history. Ever since the rise of British sea power, 
and until World War II, the British navy went on the assump- 
tion that control of the ocean highways could be maintained 
provided it possessed a sufficient number of ships and properly 
located bases. While the British recognized that improved mobility 
on land made it difficult, if not impossible, to attack the hostile 
shores of a great land power from the sea, they also assumed that 
so long as their navy was superior, a continental enemy could not 
touch the “lifeline of Empire” on which British power essen- 
tially rested. 

It should be noted that the Eurasian continent, except for the 
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icebound north, is virtually rimmed by marginal or enclosed seas. 
From the very beginning of Britain’s colonial expansion its states- 
men and naval commanders developed a keen appreciation of the 
vital importance of the control of these waters. For if the nations 
of Europe or Asia could once break out from their shores and cut 
at any point the Imperial trade routes rimming the Continent, 
British security would be dangerously threatened if not destroyed. 

A study of the map of Eurasia, Africa and Australia reveals 
the fact that in the long history of their expansion the British 
acquired naval bases located at the most strategic points along 
the principal marginal seas and ocean highways. The British 
Isles, of course, provided control of the English Channel, the North 
Sea, and the outlet from the Baltic to the Atlantic Ocean. By its 
possession of Gibraltar, Malta and Suez, the British navy could 
maintain command of the world’s most important inland sea as 
long as the fleets of Italy or France remained sufficiently inferior. 
Similarly, Port Said, the Sudan and Aden assured control of the 
Red Sea, from which British merchant ships and men-of-war 
could sail in peace into the vast Indian Ocean, on whose shores 
many British possessions lay. 

The anchor point of Britain’s Far East command was Singa- 
pore, with Hong Kong to the north, and Simonstown in South 
Africa and King George Sound in Australia controlling the south- 
ern entrances to the Indian Ocean. Preceding the rise of German 
naval power in Europe and that of the Japanese in Asia, the 
British also had command of Chinese waters. But following the 
Washington disarmament treaty of 1922 they withdrew from 
their naval base at Weihaiwei on the Sharitung Peninsula to 
Hong Kong. 


Control of American Waters 

In similar fashion the United States displaced the British in 
American waters and, with the defeat of Spain at the turn of the 
last century and the construction of the Panama Canal in 1914, 
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took over complete command of the Caribbean. While the British 
continued to hold their naval bases at Jamaica and Trinidad, as 
well as at Halifax and Bermuda in the north and in the Falkland 
Islands in the South Atlantic, these were in no way used as a 
challenge to American naval power. By World War I, therefore, 
the world’s oceans were controlled by three naval powers. The 
British maintained command of the surrounding waters of Africa 
and of Eurasia, except for the China coast, which fell to the con- 
trol of Japan. In American waters American naval power had dis- 
placed that of Britain. 

In World War I, thanks to the aid of its allies and the friend- 
ship of Japan, the outlying parts of the Empire offered no serious 
difficulties of defense for Britain. The situation in World War II, 
however, proved to be quite different. For not only was Japan 
then an enemy nation, but the naval power of Germany and dtaly 
had become strong enough to necessitate the concentration of 
major portions of the British navy in European waters for defense 
of the home base and for essential convoy duty. The result was 
a disastrous weakening of the defenses of its possessions in Asia, 
with the loss of everything east of India to Japan. 


Air Power and Naval Security 

The fall of France in 1940 severed the only remaining bridge- 
head the British had in Europe. The simultaneous entrance of 
Italy into the war on the side of Germany virtually closed the 
Mediterranean. This was due not so much to the presence of a 
strong enemy fleet in these waters as to the Axis control of the 
entire area through superiority in the air. 

The tremendous significance of air power to sea power had not 
been fully appreciated in either Britain or the United States until 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor and until the Philippines, 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore and the Dutch East Indies had pre- 
cipitously fallen to the Japanese, and the armies of Rommel had 
nearly won the shores of North Africa on the Mediterranean. 
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In all these actions it was the superiority of the air force of the 
Axis which gave it the advantage over naval power—although in 
the case of the Japanese the swiftness of their movement was 
aided by the larger numbers of their fleet and land forces. 


Lessons of World War Il 

These costly experiences of World War II served to illustrate 
the astonishing change in the strategic problems of the Anglo- 
American powers in relation to air, sea and land power. Once the 
lesson had been learned that air command was essential to naval 
command of marginal seas, the industrial might of Britain and 
the United States was turned to production of the necessary ships 
and planes. Despite the early handicaps, British and American 
sea power, in conjunction with the land power of Russia, definitely 
turned the tide of battle. Once air superiority had been achieved, 
the enemy nations in Europe, lying between these combined 
forces, were inevitably pressed upon one another and _ finally 
crushed in defeat. Similarly, the Japanese were brought to feel 
the combined might of British and American fighting forces which 
led eventually to the virtual annihilation of their armed strength. 

Mobility in air, joined with increased mobility on land and 
sea, have had, therefore, a profound effect on the strategy of 
modern offensive and defensive operations. But the striking con- 
trast in these respects between the land power of the U.S.S.R. 
and the sea power of the United States, seconded by that of Brit- 
ain, dominate today the peace and war relations of the non- 
Communist versus the Communist areas. 
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U.S. and the 
Soviet Challenge 


THE WISE STATESMAN UNDERSTANDS THAT NO FOREIGN POLICY Can 
be effective unless it is gauged by the power and intent of the 
nation to uphold it. Before World War II America’s traditional 
peacetime procedure of avoiding commitments and responsibili- 
ties abroad frequently meant that the goals we sought were dan- 
gerously divorced from realities and unrelated to the measures 
necessary for their achievement. The historic pillars of Ameri- 
can foreign policy—the Monroe Doctrine, “nonentangling alli- 
ances,” “open door in China,” “‘neutrality in other people’s wars,” 
and high protective tariffs—were manifestations of an escapist or 
negative approach to 20th century world affairs. Each was based 
either on the blind assumption of limited risk or on the naive 
faith that “moral sanction” was sufficient in this unmoral world. 
Under these conditions, the United States was unable to in- 
fluence constructively or to control international developments 
deeply affecting our most vital interests. Through our refusal 
to be committed to any collective peace system or to the “balance- 
of-power” game, events abroad followed their grim, natural 
course, drawing us into two world wars against our will. On each 
occasion we were caught badly off balance and unprepared. 
The record shows that American attempts to avoid war were 
sincere, although poorly calculated to achieve this end. It also 
proves an appalling lack of coordination between the defense and 
policy-making branches of the government. Sound national strate- 
gy has always demanded the most intimate relationship between 
those who determine and those who defend a nation’s foreign 
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policies. Fortunately for the future, the lessons of two world wars 
appear to have been learned. For the recently established Na- 
tional Security Council and the Central Intelligence Agency, 
together with other related departments of government, have 
begun to fill these vital needs. Their activities are a recognition 
of the fact that the price of power is world responsibility. 


Vast Obligations 


Since World War II the United States has assumed greater 
international obligations than any nation in time of peace. Hav- 
ing avoided, historically, all participation in the “balance of 
power,” we now lead the greatest “balance-of-power” gamble in 
human history. These unprecedented commitments have not 
arisen from a fundamental understanding of the profound 
changes in world relations. On the contrary, they were inexorably 
imposed by the dictates of threatening and unanticipated events 
abroad—the origins and implications of which we failed to fore- 
see or clearly fathom. Our policy has been one of improvisation— 
of buying time—until we could establish effectively a more perma- 
nent basis of policy for meeting new and perilous circumstances. 

The cost has been enormous, but the experience has brought 
us more closely to the realities of world relations. We have begun 
to see that power alone is not the answer—that it must be joined 
with a truer knowledge of the motivating forces of other peoples, 
and of the circumstances from which their respective policies 
arise. It is men’s hearts and minds as well as their bodies which 
are at stake. 


What Is New About Russia? 

Geographically, ours is a vast oceanic globe containing two 
major island land masses. The smaller of these, the Americas, is 
dominated by the United States. The larger, Eurasia, holds within 
its heartland the vast stretches of the U.S.S.R. The United States 
is characterized by its free access to the world’s oceans, with all 
the advantages of natural protection and maneuverability pro- 
vided by sea frontiers. Russia, by contrast, is essentially a land- 
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locked power which in its historic search for sea frontiers has 
never ceased its drive to control more land space at the expense 
of its neighbors. The historic resistance of the nations of the 
peninsula of Europe in the west, of the Islamic ramparts in the 
south and of China and Japan in the east has thus far confined 
the Russians to the heartland and frustrated their drive to break 
out upon the world’s oceans. 

The threat to the world’s security from the Soviet Union today 
is, therefore, nothing new. What is new is the power of a revolu- 
tionary idea, communism. The Communist drive, however, has 
succeeded as an instrument of imperialist expansion in Europe 
only so far as Soviet arms could impose their will—in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 
It now menaces the outer regions to the south and east, inhabited 
by the more vulnerable masses of underprivileged peoples of the 
Middle East, Africa and South Asia, where Soviet military power 
cannot strike without precipitating general war. 

Thanks to American military and economic might, and with 
the aid of our allies and friends, an uneasy frontier has been 
established around the lower rim of Eurasia. But although the 
NATO, Baghdad and SEATO alliances give sanction to an im- 
provised security system, the cleavages, instability and seething 
discontents of this vast area provide constant concern. In the 
Far East, too, the threat of Communist China, allied to Moscow, 
is held in check solely by the American command of the offshore 
islands stretching from Hokkaido to Indonesia. 


A Polarized World 

We live, therefore, in a polarized world, with the United States 
and the Soviet Union at opposite poles. The contrasting situa- 
tions of these two superpowers are of paramount importance, 
both to themselves and to the rest of the world. Their foreign- 
policy drives or goals, moreover, can only be understood in con- 
junction with the position of the nations allied to each of the 
two giants and the internal conditions which characterize the 
newly emerged nations of South Asia and the Middle East as well 
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as colonial Africa. Except for colonial Africa, these vast territories 
comprise in large measure the so-called neutralist, or “non- 
aligned,” areas, which are inhabited by a third of humanity. It is 
upon them, essentially, that the struggle within this polarized 
world will continue to be centered. For it is obvious that should 
the Soviet drive succeed in absorbing the rest of Asia and the 
Middle East, much of Africa would likewise fall, and the Euro- 
American world, including Latin America, would be placed in 
direct peril. So long as the neutralist world remains free, on the 
one hand, the Communist heartland can be contained, and a 
tolerable balance between the two major power complexes can 
endure. 

In the preceding four chapters we examined the basic factors 
of foreign policy—geographic, economic, demographic and stra- 
tegic. Each explains in part a nation’s international position and 
foreign policy. Together they help to define the advantages, as 
well as the hazards and limitations, of the alternatives of policy. 
Space does not permit an analysis of their implications for the 
foreign policies of the nations of the globe. The essential con- 
trasts in the situations of the two superpowers, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., should, however, be summarized. 


Favorable Location of U.S. 

Geographically, the favorable world location of the United 
States as to major reserves of coal, iron and other basic raw 
materials has made possible a gigantic industrial development 
and enormous economic power almost equal to those of the rest 
of the world combined. The United States is the only great power, 
moreover, whose shores give directly upon the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. Thanks to our interoceanic position and the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, we function strategically as well as 
commercially like a vast continental island with direct access by 
sea to the resources of Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. 
The United States, moreover, is the only great power within the 
Western Hemisphere. This unique aspect of our regional location 
provides freedom from fear of attack by our immediate neighbors. 
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By contrast to the other great powers, including Russia, whose 
regional concerns in these respects are paramount, our only source 
of danger to us is transoceanic or intercontinental. 


Transoceanic Frontier 

The interregional position of the United States today is also 
unprecedented. Geographically, America is surrounded by the 
land mass of Eurasia. If Eurasia were under the control of a single 
power or coalition of powers, the threat to American security 
would be overwhelming. For not only is Eurasia’s population ten 
times larger than our own, but its combined military might would 
be vastly superior. 

In reality, however, it is the United States which surrounds 
Eurasia today, since American forces are encamped on the shores 
of Europe, North Africa, the Middle East and the offshore 
islands of China. Our front line of defense is thus no longer de- 
fined by the areas embraced under the Monroe Doctrine, but has 
become transoceanic in every respect. This truly astonishing re- 
versal of our traditional role in world affairs is made possible by 
our enormous power and the cooperation and needs of our allies 
and friends in the non-Communist world. Given the Soviet threat, 
it is likewise a natural response to the advantages of our con- 
tinental island position as opposed to the continental landlocked 
position of the Soviet Union. So long as the Communist threat 
and the counterbalancing American military and economic 
strength remain, moreover, our present transoceanic frontiers 
may be considered a permanent feature of the world scene. 


Russia’s Geographic Problems 

The contrasts in the geographic position of the Soviet Union 
with our own are striking. The vastness of its area, and the Si- 
berian wastelands therein, are enormous handicaps in solving the 
problem of transportation. Proportionately, too, the lands avail- 
able for the cultivation of foodstuffs are scarcely sufficient to 
provide for a fast-growing population. Although richly endowed 
in the basic raw materials of coal and iron, and with considerable 
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reserves of oil, Russia is strikingly dependent on foreign sources 
of supply of many important raw materials. Without command 
of, or direct access to, the seas, the Soviet Union is deprived of 
the assurance that these essentials of industry—which the Ameri- 
can interoceanic position can provide—will remain available. The 
Baltic, the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf being subject to 
blockade, the only remaining doors to the ocean highways lie 
through the icebound ports of Archangel, Vladivostok and the 
shores of Communist China. So long, moreover, as American 
naval power remains on the offshore islands of the Far East, and 
Anglo-American naval power prevails in Europe, the Soviet 
Union will continue to suffer under the handicap of its land- 
locked position. 


Economic Potential: U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

The economic factor of foreign policy defines in part both the 
extent and limits of national power. In these respects the security 
of the free world has depended largely upon the enormous in- 
dustrial capacity and financial wealth of the United States. Our 
nearest rival, the Soviet Union, has undergone an astonishing 
growth in industrial power since World War II, equaling at 
present a little over a third of the American capacity. The limits 
of national power in both cases, however, depend on the pro- 
portion of national production and wealth assigned to the pro- 
duction of arms, particularly in time of emergency. This. also 
applies to the proportion of the national product each can pro- 
vide for the economic development of the vast underprivileged 
areas of the free, although neutralist, sector of the world. In both 
cases the loyalty and cooperation of allies are of prime importance. 

Statistically, the relative world position of the United States as 
contrasted with the Soviet Union, can best be illustrated by the 
comparative steel capacities of the major nations of the globe. 
The following table illustrates the dominant position of the 
United States both with respect to the Soviet bloc and within the 
non-Communist world. 
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North America: 
United States 
Canada 

Western Europe: 
Great Britain 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Others 


Far East: 
Japan 
India 
Oceania: 
Australia 
Latin America: 
Brazil 
Others 


Total: 


USSR. 
Satellites 
China 


Total: 


Wor.Lp STEEL PRODUCTION 


(Net Tons) 


FREE WORLD 


1950 
96,500,000 
3,400,000 


18,200,000 
9,500,000 
14,400,000 
2,500,000 
11,600,000 


5,300,000 
1,600,000 


1,500,000 


800,000 
700,000 


166,000,000 


1955 
117,000,000 
4,400,000 


22,000,000 
13,700,000 
23,500,000 

5,900,000 
18,300,000 


10,200,000 
2,000,000 


2,500,000 


1,300,000 
1,200,000 


222,000,000 


SOVIET WORLD 


30,000,000 
7,200,000 
800,000 


38,000,000 


49,500,000 
15,600,000 
2,900,000 


68,000,000 


1960 (Est.) 
135,000,000 
6,000,000 


25,000,000 
15,000,000 
28,000,000 

7,000,000 
21,500,000 


14,000,000 
6,000,000 


4,000,000 


2,500,000 
2,000,000 


266,000,000 


65,000,000 
18,000,000 
6,000,000 


89,000,000 


When one adds the enormous financial resources and leadership 
in technology, these sinews of American and allied power provide 
very impressive tools for enhancing the security of the free world. 
If, on the other hand, West Germany and Japan should join the 
“neutralist” camp or ally themselves with the Soviet power, our 
present advantageous position would be put in serious jeopardy. 
Such a move, moreover, might precipitate a further weakening 
of NATO in the West by the disengagement of France and Italy, 
and of SEATO in the Far East by the resulting breach made in 
the offshore island ramparts. 
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Multiracial Populations 

With regard to the demographic factor, the items of major 
importance concern the size, composition and cultural pattern 
of the population. The United States, with a population of 167 
million, which is increasing at the rate of about 3 million a year, 
is the product of a fusion of races and cultures largely derived 
from European immigrants but with important minorities from 
other regions of the globe, particularly Africa. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, with a fast-growing population of 200 million, 
is composed in considerable part of conquered peoples of different 
races and cultures who were overwhelmed by the historic con- 
quests of Muscovy for more land space in its drive for sea frontiers. 

One of the major sources of strength in the United States is 
the dynamism of its people, fiercely dedicated to the blessings of 
liberty and the creation of standards of living unprecedented 
in history. Greatly enriched by the fusion of varied cultures, the 
“American way of life” has had a profound and continuous revo- 
lutionary impact upon all regions of the globe. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, is severely handicapped by the resentments 
and latent nationalist disloyalties of its different tribal groups 
and nations, the victims of past conquests and of the tyrannies 
of Tsarist and Communist rule. The potentialities of internal 
revolt are considerable, although by no means as threatening as 
in the satellite nations and the recently conquered Baltic states. 

In a different sense the United States also has a racial problem. 
While great progress has been made in breaking down the bar- 
riers of racial discrimination at home and in providing all our 
people with equal opportunity irrespective of race, sex or religion, 
the natural sensitivity of colored peoples throughout the world 
in these respects is profound and uncompromising. With the 
emergence of Asia and Africa as areas of intense revolutionary 
nationalism and anticolonialism, the United States cannot win 
their unqualified friendship or support so long as it approaches 
them with hands soiled by racial discrimination. This is particu- 
larly deplorable since these people have received primary in- 
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POWER IN STEEL 


NON-COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


JAPAN 5.3 


ITALY § 25 
FRANCE 9,5 


GERMANY 1/44) 


G.BRITAIN 18.2 
CANADA 3.4 


US. 96.5 


N. AMERICA EUROPE 


COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


SATELLITES 
1.2 


U.S.S.R, 30 


1950 


FIGURES IN MILLION TONS 


NON-COMMUNIST 


COUNTRIES 
LATIN AM. 45 
AUSTRALIA 4 
| 
JAPAN 14 
ITALY 
FRANCE 15 
a 
canranas// 
Yj 
CANADA 6 
COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 
CHINA 
SATELLITES 
18 
Us. 135 z 
U.S.S.R. 65 


1960 CEst.) 


spiration in their struggle for independence from the American 
rather than the Soviet revolution. 


Strategic Considerations 

The close relationship of the strategic factor to the geographic, 
economic and demographic is, therefore, clear. For the three latter 
factors not only provide the sinews of power essential for the 
pursuit of a world strategy, but they define the limits and extent 
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to which such strategy can be safely pursued. From the point of 
view of national defense, the United States enjoys and will con- 
tinue to enjoy the unique geographic advantages of a continental 
island position, protected by the land mass of Canada to the north 
and Latin America to the south, and by the world’s oceans to the 
east and west. The Soviet Union, by contrast, remains imprisoned 
in its heartland position. Unlike the United States, it is sur- 
rounded by potential enemies on its land frontiers, where even 
Communist rule in a rapidly developing China is no guarantee 
of lasting friendship. 

But due to the fact that the world is a globe and that this is 
the age of aviation, supersonic missiles and nuclear weapons, 
the traditional rules of strategy and tactics have become pro- 
foundly modified and complex when one considers the poten- 
tialities of intercontinental war. Soviet air power can now strike 
at continental America across the top of the globe, and the United 
States can return such an attack by similar routes or from bases 
located around the periphery of Eurasia. This has placed war as 
an instrument of policy between major powers in an unprece- 
dented category. Such a war between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States might well prove to be a double Carthage. 

It is evident, therefore, that no great-power statesman today 
can assume war as an instrument of policy to be a tenable propo- 
sition. The dilemma of this generation is the discovery of a peace- 
ful alternative to war. Yet, despite the fearful prospects which 
modern war provides, the alternatives of peace are hazardous and 
burdensome. For in our polarized world the ultimate purpose of 
the Soviet Union continues to be the winning of major portions 
of the free world, particularly Asia, Africa and South America, to 
Communist control. The methods of Communist imperialist 
designs will, of course, vary from time to time. But unless and 
until such Soviet designs cease to exist or to offer a threat, the 
United States has no choice but to devote every means within its 
power to enable the free world to remain free. 

Contemporary world relations may thus appear to be a mass 
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of complications, seemingly beyond the reach and scope of the 
citizen. In reality these complications concern primarily the 
alternatives of tactics, not the single and uncompromising pur- 
poses of grand strategy. The task of the American citizen in de- 
termining policy, domestic or foreign, can be reduced to answer- 
ing one simple question: Does the policy under consideration 
contribute to the strengthening or the weakening of the non- 
Communist world? 


Complexity of World Affairs 

Any policy, domestic or foreign, which weakens our national 
economy, our public morale or our governmental efficiency re- 
duces by that much the collective strength of the non-Communist 
world. A severe recession in the American economy, the main- 
tenance of antiracial practices or an upsurge of McCarthyism can 
be just as damaging to the security of the free world as prohibi- 
tive American tariffs, the refusal of essential foreign aid, or other 
policies which undercut the economy of friendly nations, outrage 
their sensibilities or undermine their strength and morale. If, on 
the other hand, we develop a sound world strategy, coexistence 
with the Soviet world will become a tolerable, if unpleasant, 
pattern of international living. Therein will lie the hope, too, 
that the masses of enslaved peoples, who long for freedom, will 
one day do away with the tyrannies under which they dwell. 

Alternatives of policy are at best difficult. Seldom is a policy 
presented as a simple clear-cut case. Frequently several alterna- 
tives are involved, each of which may lead to the creation of 
further problems involving alternatives of decision as well. But 
if in each case the simple question is asked whether the policy 
under consideration will contribute most to the strengthening 
of the free world’s position, many of the difficulties of decision can 
be overcome. It is when purely selfish aims, prejudice, demagogy 
or just plain ignorance creep into the councils of government or 
public discussion that wise decisions are rendered difficult if not 
impossible. 
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The United States has reached the crossroads in its destiny. 
The lines have now been clearly drawn. Ours is the task of re- 
appraising soundly the methods and the implications of our 
postwar policies in order that we may devise clear-cut, integrated 
patterns of action which will make our efforts more effective and 
less costly. We must initiate policies which are affirmative and 
not merely anti-Communist. We must learn to understand rather 
than castigate those who do not agree with us. Nor can we longer 
afford the luxury of moral prejudices which inhibit the achieve- 
ment of more important moral goals of workable compromise. 
Once we achieve maturity of thought and judgment commen- 
surate with our maturity of power we will see confidence in 
America’s purpose restored both at home and abroad. 


Foreign Policy Short of War 

During these next perilous years we shall be living in a transi- 
tional or “twilight” zone of world politics. We shall witness a 
curious combination of mutually exclusive policies. For despite 
the acknowledged fact that war between great powers is no longer 
tenable, competitive armaments and international postures tra- 
ditional to the preatomic world will continue to assert themselves. 
The fuse which can set off the explosion for our mutual destruc- 
tion will always be at hand. Unless and until alternative methods 
to war for solving international conflicts are devised, we shall 
continue to balance on the edge of the abyss. 

It becomes, thus, a challenge to the thoughtful student of 
world affairs to speculate upon the lines of conduct which a 
warless world will have to accept. For until these lines become 
thoroughly established in the affairs of nations, the twilight zone 
of mutually exclusive and contradictory policies will prevail, with 
all the perils involved. Now that knowledge and understanding 
of our contemporary world have become the sole means of 
national survival, we can no longer enjoy the privilege of ignor- 
ance or indifference. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on 
Special Programs, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. National Sovereignty and International Organization 


What are the origins and present characteristics of nationalism? 
To what extent has national sovereignty been limited by inter- 
national organization? 

Can war between the great powers be prevented through world 
organization? Are the prerequisites of effective world organization 
irreconcilable with the great-power system? What about “little 
wars” as opposed to world war? 


READING REFERENCES 

Deutsch, Karl W., Nationalism and Social Communication: An Inquiry into the Foun- 
dations of Nationality. Published jointly by Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley, New York, 1953. 

Shafer, Boyd C., Nationalism: Myth and Reality. New York, Harcourt, 1955. 


VISUAL AID 

Picture in Your Mind. Produced in 1949 by Julien Bryan, International Film Founda- 
tion, 270 Park Ave., New York, N.Y.; 17 min.; color; rental, $7.50. Through the 
use of animation the film presents the earliest roots of prejudice and the reasons 
why any group, tribe or nation thinks its way of life is superior to the other 
man’s mode of living. In the second half a forceful plea is made for the nations 
to submerge their differences sufficiently to prevent war, but to preserve their 
different customs and cultures for the enrichment of all mankind. 


2. Geography and Foreign Policy 

How do the main features of world geography affect the foreign 
policy problems of the United States? the U.S.S.R.? Britain? 
Germany? Japan? France? other countries? What are the charac- 
teristics and proportions of land available and unavailable for 
production of food and raw materials? How do topography and 
land and sea relationships affect the problems of communication 
and national defense? 


READING REFERENCES 


Boggs, S. W., “Global Relations of the United States.” The Department of State Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXX, June 14, 1954, pp. 903-912. 

Jones, Stephen B., and Murphy, M. M. F., Geography and World Affairs. Chicago, 
Rand, 1953. 

Mackinder, Sir Halford John, Democratic Ideals and Reality: A Study in the Politics 
of Reconstruction. New York, Holt, 1942. 

Sprout, Harold, ed., Foundations of National Power. New York, Van Nostrand, 1951. 

Spykman, Nicholas John, America’s Strategy in World Politics: The United States and 
the Battle for Power. New York, Harcourt, 1942. 
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, The Geography of the Peace. New York, Harcourt, 1944. 
Strausz-Hupé, Robert, Power and Community. New York, Praeger, 1956. 
, and Possony, Stefan Thomas, International Relations in the Age of the 
Conflict Between Democracy and Dictatorship. New York, McGraw, 1950. 
Weigert, Hans Werner, New Compass of the World: A Symposium on Political Geog- 
raphy. New York, Macmillan, 1949 (reissued 1953). 


VISUAL AID 


Expanding World Relationships. Produced in 1946 for the United States Department 
of State; 11 min.; color; rental, $3.00, from Foreign Policy Association. Traces 
the development of economic and social interdependence from Jefferson’s time to 
the present. Emphasizes that the complexities of modern industrial society have 
enlarged the interdependence of men and _ nations. 


3. National Economy and Foreign Policy 


In what respects does the economy of a nation determine its 
power position? 

Is there any correlation between “neutralism” and a weak in- 
dustrial economy? Why are weak nations such as Saudi Arabia, 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Congo of great strategic importance? 


READING REFERENCES 


Buchanan, Norman S., and Ellis, Howard S., Approaches to Economic Development. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 

Myrdal, Gunnar, An International Economy: Problems and Prospects. New York, 
Harper, 1956. 

“Scientists Vision New Civilization for 21st Century.” The New York Times, May 21, 
1956, p. 1, col. 1, and all of p. 19. This article summarizes a study, entitled 
Resources of the World: A Speculative Projection, made by faculty members of 
the California Institute of Technology for major American corporations. At pres- 
ent the study itself is not available to the public. 

Woytinsky, W. S., and Woytinsky, E. S., World Commerce and Governments: Trends 
and Outlook. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 


VISUAL AID 


Food and People. 23 min.; 1956; rental, $5.00, from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Draws a contrast between people who have 
plenty to eat and those who have next to nothing. Emphasizes that with free 
world trade, peoples of all nations will benefit. Suggests that a world of plenty 
provides greater chances for individual security and world peace. 


4. Demography and Foreign Policy 

How do race, religion and culture pattern affect a nation’s 
international outlook? In what respects is “race” a world problem? 
What is the meaning of “conflict of cultures’? 

What influences has “population pressure” on a nation’s foreign 


policy? Why is demography in the broad sense so important in 
the struggle for the minds of men? 
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READING REFERENCES 
Hertzler, J. O., The Crisis in World Population: A Sociological Examination with 
Special Reference to the Underdeveloped Areas. Lincoln, University of Nebraska 


Press, 1956. 

Osborn, Fairfield, Our Plundered Planet. Boston, Little, 1948. 

Sax, Karl, Standing Room Only: The Challenge of Overpopulation. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1955. 

Vogt, William, Road to Survival. New York, Sloane, 1948. 

Woytinsky, W. S., and Woytinsky, E. S., World Population and Production: Trends 
and Outlook. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 


VISUAL AID 


Evaluating a Nation. Produced by United States Army in 1951; 19 min.; rental, $3.00, 
from Foreign Policy Association. Concepts for evaluating the strength of a nation 
in terms of national and global power. 


5. Strategic Factor in Foreign Policy 


What are the geographic positions of the great powers and 
their important smaller allies as to natural resources, land and 
sea locations and natural defense barriers? 

How has modern technology altered the geography of peace 
and war relations between states? What are the advantages of 
sea power as opposed to land power? Contrast strategically in all 
respects the positions of the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 


READING REFERENCES 

Brodie, Bernard, “Strategy Hits a Dead End.” Harper’s Magazine, October 1955. 

Bush, Vannevar, Modern Arms and Free Men. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1949. 

Finletter, Thomas K., Power and Policy. New York, Harcourt, 1954. 

Frye, William R., “Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares?” Headline Series No. 113. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, September-October 1955. 

Kaufmann, William W., ed., Military Policy and National Security. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1956. 

Nitze, Paul H., “Atoms, Strategy and Policy.” Foreign Affairs, January 1956. 

Slessor, Sir John Cotesworth, Strategy for the West. New York, Morrow, 1954. 


VISUAL AID 

Frontlines of Freedom. United States Federal Civil Defense Administration; 1955; 
13.5 min.; rental, free, from local FCDA offices. This animated film presents the 
nature of the threat to all free countries and particularly the North American 
continent. Graphically shows the role of both military and civil defense in pro- 
tecting us in the event of attack. 

6. Neutralist, Uncommitted Bloc 

In a polarized world the neutralist, uncommitted nations as- 


sume enormous importance. What are the principal nations and 
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regions falling within this category? Why are they important in 
the conflict between the Communist and non-Communist worlds? 


READING REFERENCES 


Low, Sir Francis, Struggle for Asia. New York, Praeger, 1955. 
Mende, Tibor, South-East Asia Between Two Worlds. New York, Library Publishers, 
1955. 


VISUAL AID 


Pledge for Peace. Produced in 1955 by Government of India Information Service, 
3 East 64th St., New York, N.Y.; 20 min.; rental, free. Actual scenes from the 
Bandung conference of April 1955 presenting reports by leading Asian and Afri- 
can delegates. 


7. The Challenge of the Communist World 


What are the elements of strength and weakness in the Com- 
munist world from the geographic, economic, demographic and 
strategic points of view? What are the advantages of communism 
as an instrument of national power both at home and abroad? 
What are its points of weakness? Are there potential sources of 
conflict between the members of the Communist alliance? 


READING REFERENCE 


Dallin, David J., The Changing World of Soviet Russia. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1956. 


VISUAL AID 


George Kennan Discusses Communism. Produced in 1953 for the United States Army; 
43 min.; rental, $4.60, from Foreign Policy Association. Mr. Kennan answers 
questions on the effect of Stalin’s death and Beria’s purge, the influence of Mos- 
cow upon developments in Asia, and the nature of Communists and communism, 
facts about the Russian people, the possibilities of war with Russia. 


8. U.S. Policy 

What are the elements of strength and weakness in the non- 
Communist world from the geographic, economic, demographic 
and strategic points of view? What more can the United States 
do to reinforce the position of the non-Communist world? 

How can we further the resistance of the neutralist world to 
the Communist threat? What are the possible means whereby the 
United States, in cooperation with its allies and friends, can lessen 
the dangers of the Communist challenge? 
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READING REFERENCE 


Sapin, Burton M., and Snyder, Richard C., The Role of the Military in American 
Foreign Policy. Doubleday Short Studies in American Science, No. 7. Garden 


City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1954. 


VISUAL AID 

Will for Peace. Produced in 1951 by United World Government Films for the United 
States Army; 33 min.; rental, free, from nearest United States Army Headquar- 
ters. Contrasts the postwar activities of the United States with those of Russia. 
Shows how the United States has worked toward peace through the UN, UNRRA, 
the Marshall Plan, etc., while Russia has concentrated its activities on prepara- 


tions for war. 


Book Review and Discussion 


An understanding of the factors of geography, population, 
natural resources and economic development, strategy, and so 
on, is important to any consideration of current world affairs 
problems. 

A series of book-review and discussion meetings would offer 
the opportunity to study one or more books which have become 
classics or semiclassics in the field covered in ‘‘Mainsprings of 
World Politics.” Books can be selected from the lists given in 


the Discussion Guide. 
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The ABC’s of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 

Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy—Regular Members at $6.00-a year and Cooperative Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 

If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 
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The Headline Series 


The Many Uses of the Atom 

U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 

Great Decisions: The U.S. Looks Ahead 
The New Britain 

Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares? 
The Future of Austria 

Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 

South Africa 

Yugoslavia Between East and West 
The U.S. and the UN 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 

The New Japan 

The U.S. and Latin America 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 


... and many other titles 
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4 In the next issue 


Underdeveloped Lands: 


Revolution of Rising Expectations 
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by Forrest D. Murden, Jr. 
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